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dies which threaten them, do not escape a slow old age. and
death necessarily follows. With time, their vessels become
hardened, their size becomes reduced, they can no longer give
passage to the sap, or other liquids which ought to go through
them. Liquids are not aspired with the same regularity, they
no longer transude through the vegetable tissue with the
same precision ; they remain stagnant in the vessels, become
corrupt there, and transfer their decomposition to the vessels
which enclose them. Thenceforth the vital functions cease
to be performed, and the plant dies. Things happen in a
like manner among animals. The thickening of the vessels,
the decrease of their power bring on the condition of old age,
in which the functions are disturbed and slackened; then
conies death, the inevitable end of all, in each kingdom of
nature.

Thus, when we compare animals and plants, and especially
when we consider the inferior beings in both kingdoms, it is
impossible to establish a precise line of demarcation between
them. The characteristics by which the old naturalists defined
the distinction between plants and animals, are now acknow-
ledged to be without meaning, and this distinction becomes
more and more difficult in proportion as we make progress in
our knowledge of these creatures. Voluntary motion was re-
garded as the principal distinctive characteristic between the
two kingdoms of nature; but at the present day this charac-
teristic can no longer be invoked. Elementary works on
botany now tell us about the fly-catching plant, which catches
the insect that crawls over its leaves, exactly as a spider